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If we wish to see man full face, it is to literature 
that we must turn. There we hear him talking aloud 
to the world, but really talking to himself, putting on 
paper the feelings that come to him, so that in liter- 
ature is recorded every thought, every vision, every 
fancy, every emotion that has ever passed through the 
human mind. What a record! Is there any better way 
of learning what men are, so far as it can be learned 
from books and not from meeting human beings? And 
however good our opportunities of meeting them, a life- 
time of human contacts could not give us as wide an 
experience of human nature as literature can give.” 


—Sir Richard Livingstone, in 
“The Essentials of Education,” 
ATLANTIC, January, 1952 
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A Program in the Language Arts for American Youth 


Report of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English* 


After many trials and tribulations, Volume I of the report of 
the Commission is now in galleys.1 A summary of its contents is 
appended. The material, we believe, is sufficiently valuable to 
justify your patience in waiting so long for it. It is not the 
product of one mind. Three or four persons have thought together 
on some of the chapters. All of them, except three which came 
in too late, have been submitted to the entire Commission for 
review. None of those which were not submitted is in any way 
controversial. The date of publication now set by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Company, Inc. is March 15th, 1952. 

At a time when many of the principles for which we stand 
are under fire in the schools, this book should give needed support 
to sensible and liberal policies in teaching English. On the other 
hand, it will need careful interpretation to some teachers, to 
more administrators, and to still more of the lay public. This 
responsibility will rest with members of the Council in local 
schools throughout the United States. Will you not personally 
take on that responsibility ? What is in this volume is supported 
by research. Bibliographies accompanying each chapter refer to 
scholarship in the field. Will you not use that evidence in support 
of this report? Rightly used, Volume I of our curriculum series 
can exert an influence which should be felt for years in the 
schools and colleges of the nation. 


Outline of A PROGRAM IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 

A Program in the Language Arts for American Youth, Vol- 
ume I of the Report of the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum, which gives an overview of the Language Arts Program 
in the elementary and secondary schools and colleges, will take 
the best thinking of leaders in our field to teachers and cur- 
riculum workers in schools throughout the country. It is not 
the product of one or two or even of half a dozen writers. It 
represents the combined judgment of all members of the Com- 
mission, every one of whom has read and helped to revise each 
chapter. 

The Commission, with the aid of committee members, actual- 
ly went through the process of creating a curriculum and gives 





*Excerpt from the Report submitted at the 1951 Conference of the NCTE by Dora V. Smith, 
Director of the Commission. The Associate Directors are Angela M. Broening, Helen 
Mackintosh, Porter G. Perrin. 

(1) The Commission also reported that Vol. II, the Elementary School volume, is more than 
half finished. Vol. III, the Secondary School volume, is completely outlined; the writing of 
chapters has been assigned and is in progress. The College volume is outlined, the writing 
of each chapter is assigned and several chapters have been completed. See page 6 for out- 
line of Vol. ITI. 
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to English teachers and curriculum workers the benefit of its 


thinking. 
Here are some of the questions which Volume I attempts 
to answer: 
1. How can curriculum committees “get started” planning a 


bo 


SP * SS 


10. 


3. 
12. 


13. 
. Specifically what kind of program does the Commission see 


15. 
16. 


program co-operatively? What should they do first? second? 
and so on. 

How can they work co-operatively with all levels of the 
school system to have a carefully articulated program? How 
can they relate the program to the growth of young people? 
Should reading, writing, speaking, and listening be taught 
separately or in integrated fashion? What should be the 
relative emphasis on each? 

How can the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing be taught 72 wse in actual communication? 

Should every teacher be a teacher of the Language Arts? 
What should be done about English in Core or Common 
Learnings programs? 

How can we care for individual differences? What methods 
of doing so have proved best? 

What shall we do about “grammar’’? 

What are current trends in mechanics and in minimum es- 
sentials? 

How may literature be organized to secure the best results? 
What are the relative values of type, theme, or chronology? 
Of class or individual reading? 

Where can we find books suitable for different units? 

What should the schools be doing with magazines and news- 
papers, motion pictures, radio, and television? 

How should the library fit into the Language Arts program? 


ahead for elementary school, high school and college? 

How can the results of such a program be evaluated? 
What kind of training will teachers at different levels of 
instruction need to teach the program effectively? 


For What Groups is it Useful? 


Volume I of the Commission Report will be valuable to many 


groups: 


4. 


2. 


Curriculum Committees 

For initiating their work and setting up procedures 

For clarifying their own thinking 

For discovering what other schools are doing 
« For bolstering their own positions against local criticism 
Affiliated English, Speech, or Journalism Clubs 
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For discussion at meetings with panels dealing with 
different chapters 
For pointing up issues to be used as topics for meetings 
For comparison and discussion of local curricular problems 
For making known to administrators or supervisors cur- 
rent thinking in the field of the Language Arts 
3. Local or State Conventions 
For discussion at meetings as above under (2) for teachers 
without affiliation with local English groups and at 
general sessions of curriculum and administrative 
groups interested (or to be interested) in current de- 
velopments in the Language Arts 
4. For Teachers’ Workshops 
For current thinking in the Language Arts 
For stimulating discussion in workshop groups 
For answering specific questions which arise in Language 
Arts groups 
5. For Special Local or State Conferences Sponsored by Affili- 
ated groups 
To acquaint local teachers and administrators with the 
report 
To stimulate discussion of issues raised in it 
6. For Special Conferences Sponsored by City School Systems 
or Universities 
For the same purposes as (5) 
7. For Faculty Meetings 
For discussion by Language Arts faculties 
For report to and stimulation of discussion by the entire 
faculty of school or college 
8. For Summer School Classes for Teachers 
As a textbook in methods or curriculum 
As an approach to curriculum making 
As current events for curriculum, supervision or methods 
classes 
As related material for study of problems of core courses 


9. For General Conferences on Curriculum 
To show the place of the Language Arts in the total curriculum 
As current material for curriculum workers 
10. For Courses and Conferences in the Training of Teachers 
For emphasis upon the inadequacy of old methods of training for 
newer programs in the Language Arts 
For panel discussions of what changes will be needed in (1) academic 
programs and in (2) methods courses if this curriculum is to be 
put into effect 
11. For Library Associations and Conferences 
For discussion of implications of the program for library work 
For consideration of how librarians and teachers can work together 
to make the program a success 
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12. For Parent-Teacher Associations 
To help parents understand the basic philosophy back of changes 
in Language Arts programs 
What Can Affiliated Groups Do With It? 

1. Use it as individuals and groups for curriculum work and meetings as 
in (1) and (2) above. 

2. Sponsor and plan local or regional conferences based on discussion of 
the volume as in (5) above. 

3. Call the volume to the attention of local administrative and supervisory 
officials, for use in curriculum programs and conferences, workshops, 
state and local conventions, faculty meetings, teacher training pro- 
grams, library meetings and PTA’s. 

4. Use discussion of the volume for bringing about basic agreements 
among elementary, high school, and college staffs in local communities. 
Since the program involves all three levels, it may be used for bringing 
about understanding among levels of the school system. 

See that the volume is reviewed in all local papers, in city and state 

educational magazines, and in college newspapers. 

6. Write letters calling attention of local administrators, supervisors, and 
members of university academic departments of English, speech, and 
journalism and of teacher training staffs in methods and curriculum to 
the appearance of the volume when it comes out next summer. 


a 


Outline of Vol. III of the Report of the NCTE 
Curriculum Commission 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION (Relationships of this volume to other three curriculum 
volumes)—4 pp. 
Part I—The Adolescent and the World Today 
Ch. 1—The World the Adolescent Faces—6 pp. 
Mass media, intergroup tensions, worldmindedness, sociological 
change (greater urbanization, health improvement, family re- 
lationships, housing problems, etc.) necessity for linguistic 
competence, cultural opportunities 
Ch. 2—The Adolescent the Teacher Faces—16 pp. 
(Characteristics, developmental tasks, problems, concerns) 
Part II—The Language Arts Program 
Ch. 3—Designing the Program—1l4 pp. 
Involving participation of community, representatives of all 
school levels, all subject fields in planning program; required 
and elective offerings; special services of remedial or clinical 
nature; evaluative procedures 
Ch. 4—Building Instructional Units—18 pp. 
Planning—determining objectives, discovering readiness, ex- 
ploring human and material (both book and non-book) resources 
in school and community, projecting individual and group pro- 
cedures 
Teaching—using pupil-teacher planning, guiding learning ex- 
periences, evaluating results 
Ch. 5—Meeting Youth’s Needs through Literature—26 pp. 
Ch. 6—Developing Competence in Reading—30 pp. 
Developmental Approach 
Remedial Approach 
Clinical Approach 
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Ch. 7—Developing Competence in Using Picture-Language Media—8 pp. 

Ch. 8—Developing Competence in Writing—42 pp. 

Ch. 9—Developing Competence in Speech—26 pp. 

Ch. 10—Developing Competence in Listening—26 pp. 

Ch. 11—Developing Linguistic Competence through Interrelated Language 
Arts Activities—12 pp. 

Part IlI—The Language Arts in the School as a Whole 

Ch. 12—Planning a Core Program (Block Scheduling) —20 pp. 

Ch. 183—Cooperating (Pupil-Faculty) in School-wide Approach—8 pp. 
Alerting the individual student to apply everywhere that it is 
relevant what he has learned in his English class; through 
faculty and pupil planning to utilize every in-class and extra- 
class opportunity to motivate learning and to apply what has 
been taught 

Part 1V—Professional Development of Staff 

Ch. 14—Cooperating (Teacher-Administrator-Supervisor) in Curriculum 

Study—18 pp. 
Faculty meetings, workshops, committee participation, member- 
ship and attendance of professional organizations, intervisitation 
of schools, guidance of interns, etc.; promotional policies and re- 
porting pupil progress to parents; facilities and equipment; 
sound public relations program through PTA, Alumni Associa- 
tions, contacts with employers and institutions of higher learning 
and also general public 

Ch. 15—Evaluating Outcomes of the Language Arts Program—12 pp. 
Long range and immediate outcomes of the program which can 
be evaluated with precise instruments as well as with empirical 
evidence of changed behavior (attitudes, habits, skills) 





Cincinnati to Syracuse 


Implications of the 1951 Conference of the NCTE 
for the New York State English Council 


Joseph Mersand* 

The Fortieth Anniversary Celebration of the National 
Council of Teachers of English held in Cincinnati, November 
20-24, had great significance for all English teachers in America 
and particularly in New York. The Convention theme—English 
and Human Personality—expresses the paramount importance 
of our subject in contributing to the total growth of every child 
and youth we teach. Time and time again the phrase, “English 
as the keystone of the curriculum” could be heard in the con- 
vention rooms. 

Coupled with the emphasis on the widest possible contribu- 
tions that English can make to the welfare of the student, was 
the refusal to confine English to the restricted areas of spelling, 
reading, and writing, which some critics of our program were 
holding up as the goals of English instruction. From the address 
of Lennox Grey on “Preparing for Our Jobs” on Thursday even- 





*Chairman, English Department, Long Island City High School; vice president, New York 
State English Council. Dr. Mersand is also program chairman for our 1952 conference. 
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ing to that of Robert C. Pooley on “Visions and Values” on 
Saturday morning, the cry of “don’t fence us in” was raised. It 
was only fitting that a resolution was passed urging the Council 
to use every available resource to acquaint the public with its 
major purposes, its materials, and methods, and its many suc- 
cesses. Repeatedly, it was stated that the unwarranted attacks 
that had been leveled against English recently should be met 
with the facts and with more facts. 


Many facts about the current teaching of English will be 
found in the first volume of the Report of the Curriculum Com- 
mission. This overall volume, the first of six projected, will give 
a picture of the best practices of English instruction on all levels 
from kindergarten to college in all parts of this country. Local 
English groups will have much food for thought and discussion 
in the months ahead when this volume appears; for answers 
have been supplied to almost all the problems that have been 
vexing English teachers throughout the land. The resultant 
thinking and action should vitalize our English instruction. 


It was but fitting that next to understanding our students 
and planning an English curriculum for them, there should 
have been some concern for the two other facets of instruction 
that complete the classroom situation: materials of instruction 
and the teacher. Consequently, there was considerable emphasis 
on the importance of the “traditional” materials such as books, 
and the “newer” educational materials such as movies, radio, 
and television. Practical solutions to many of our daily problems, 
ranging all the way from “How Can Children’s Needs Be Met in 
Overcrowded Classrooms?” to “How Can Children Who Are 
Inarticulate and Socially Handicapped Be Helped to Communi- 
cate?” were attempted by many experts from all parts of the 
country. 


Finally, the importance of the English teacher was stressed 
repeatedly, both in the pre-service program and in the in-service 
program. Because of the many areas in which the English 
teacher must be competent today, he needs the richest possible 
background and preparation for his job, including a personality 
that will enable him to adjust to the many present and future 
challenges of his profession. Hence the prime importance of 
adequate teacher education was stressed. 


As the New York State English Council looks forward to 
its Third Annual Conference on May 2-3, 1952 in Syracuse, it 
would do well to concern itself with some of the issues raised 
in the Cincinnati meeting. Among these, the evaluation of the 
first volume of the Report of the Curriculum Commission would 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Preface to Preliminary Report of the New York State 
English Council Curriculum Committee* 
Harold C. Newton 


Structure of Curriculum Committee 

The Curriculum Committee of the New York State English 
Council exists by action on May 13, 1950 of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the just-then-organized Council. 

Dr. Helene Hartley, Syracuse University and Harold C. 
Newton, Board of Education, Syracuse, were made co-chairmen, 
to be assisted by Sister Sylvia, Mount St. Joseph Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, and were charged with creating a state-wide com- 
mittee. 

We first organized a Steering Committee,! then proceeded to 
set up the statewide committee. At present we have chairmen in 
53 counties; 23 have reported county organizations, and many 
have local committees. When the committee is built up to full 
strength, there should be nearly 2000 English teachers in its 
structure. 

This report is only the first of a series which we are am- 
bitious to publish. We shall be greatly interested in your evalua- 
tion of this one, and urgently invite you to let us know what 
you think it is worth to you in your own work—or could have 
been, had it been different in ways we would like to have you 
suggest. 

Steering Cemmittee’s Philosophy 


Our Steering Committee decided that our first task was to 
secure from English teachers throughout the state reports of 
English projects and procedures which had been, in the judg- 
ment of the reporting teachers, especially helpful to pupils. Of 
course, we had to assume the responsibility of selecting those 
that seemed to illustrate the best ways of producing the desired 
results of English instruction. It was therefore necessary to 
set up criteria to serve as the basis for each selection—and 
criteria postulate a philosophy. It seems logical to begin this 
report with a brief statement of the philosophy which we 
formulated. 


All experience of pupils in the hands of English teachers 


*In this issue we give our readers a preview of this Report, which we plan to publish 
complete in a later issue or separately as a Council Monograph. Readers desiring to place 
advance orders for copies of the Report in its final form may address them to our Curricu- 
lum Committee Chairman, Harold C. Newton, Board of Education, Syracuse, New York. 
(1) Steering Committee: Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, Director of English, Binghamton; Miss 
Margaret Dwyer, Central High School, Syracuse; Dr. Helene Hartley, Syracuse University 
(co-chairman) ; Mrs. Hazel Hopes, Elementary Schools, Phoenix; Dr. Strang Lawson Col- 
gate University ; Dr. Tom Miller, Dean, State Teachers College, Oswego; Harold C. Newton, 
Head, English Department, Syracuse Public Schools (co-chairman) ; Dr. George W. Norvell, 
Supervisor of English, University of the State of New York; Mrs. Mary S. Short, Marion 
Central School, Marion; Sister M. Sylvia, Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo; Mrs. 
Mae Viola, Liverpoo! Central School, Liverpool. 
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should contribute to development of their ability to acquire the 
thought of others by reading and by listening, and of their 
ability to affect the thought and action of others by speaking 
and writing. We must be equally concerned with developing the 
thinking skill necessary to process the raw material into the 
finished product. 

If it is true, as we firmly believe, that— 


1. These abilities develop most rapidly in situations in which 
pupils find opportunity and motive to use them, 
then it follows that— 

2. The subject matter and problems of the English class- 
room should always be of highest possible interest to the 
pupils. 

And these beliefs are as fundamental in our philosophy: 


3. There should always be concern on the part of the teacher 
and a concern developed among her pupils that the sub- 
ject matter and problems of the group be such tnat their 
critical thinking concerning them is of vital importance 
to society. : 

4. The methods and processes of choosing and dealing with 
them should be the democratic processes typical of our 
way of life at its best and essential to its continuance. 


It was upon this philosophy that we developed the following 
fourteen criteria, to serve two purposes: first, to help teachers 
see what sorts of classroom experiences we hoped to learn about; 
second, to guide us in our evaluation of projects and situations 
reported. 


Questionnaire Criteria 


Did the Pupil-Experience On Which You Are Reporting— 

1. make demonstrable contributions to development of English skills? 

2. contribute to the values that result from expertly guided study and 
reading of good literature? 

3. result in accumulation and extension of knowledge and information? 

4, result from or involve pupil or pupil-teacher planning? 

5. Involve opportunity for each pupil to discover his own attainment in 
various skills and abilities and provide him learning experiences 
adapted to promote his progress from his level on—in such skills and 
abilities, e.g., as silent reading, listening, participating in conversation, 
participating in democratic procedures? 

6. involve a similar effort to analyze and to develop each individual as to 
his interests, attitudes, characteristics, and ideals? 

7. involve discovery of problems personal to individuals and groups and 
deal with them so as to contribute to emotional stability, wholesome 
reflective thinking, personality development, maturity, moral living? 

8. contribute to each individual’s ability to act successfully in his own 
current social situations? 

9. involve activities and attempt to accomplish results in areas socially 
and spatially beyond those of the classroom? 
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10. contribute to each individual’s knowledge and concern about general 
social problems and conditions, challenge him to think constructively 
about them, and to develop intelligent ideals (and practices?) to reach 
solutions and to effect improvement? 

11. constitute a laboratory for the practice of democratic procedures? 

12. give opportunity and, to all who needed it, encouragement resulting in 
individual contributions to the group undertakings? 

13. give opportunity and, to each who could take it, challenge resulting in 
individual contributions of high-level value to the group undertakings? 

14, involve pupils’ own evaluation of the total learning experience? 

ATER EE SET EEE ener et eee 


Angle of Attack 


One other fact concerning our point of view should be 
stated. We have not been concerned with ways of teaching spell- 
ing or composition or literature, with formulating objectives of 
English teaching, or with general curriculum plans, or with 
plans for electives—in journalism, drama, and other special 
areas. We have not concerned ourselves with setting up mini- 
mum essentials in any phase of English. We have not concerned 
ourselves with preparation for Regents examinations or for 
college. We have been concerned instead with finding and passing 
on to you the records and evaluations of undertakings which 
were designed to develop interests, ambitions, personalities, and 
powers of such widely differing individuals as compose every 
group. 

Judging all projects reported (over 250) by the extent to 
which they met these criteria, our steering committee selected 
seven in which values to pupils appear to have been exceptionally 
high, and from which suggestions may be derived that will be 
exceptionally significant for teachers who study them. They 
range from the 1st to the 12th grade. 


Extra-Committee Comment 


Believing it will enhance the value of this report for you, 
we have secured and included statements from pupils who par- 
ticipated in the experiences reported, from parents of those 
pupils, from supervisors and executives, and from laymen who cooperated 
or otherwise knew of the reported project. 

We have also secured an appraisal of the whole Report from a com- 
mittee of seven laymen! who have studied all the teachers’ descriptions of 
the projects but did not see the valuations of pupils, curriculum committee 
members, or others. These laymen are: 

1. DANIEL W. CASEY, Syracuse, New York. Instructor in Radio, Television, 
and Public Relations in LeMoyne College; also in Syracuse Adult 
Evening High School; member of Program Department of WSYR-TV. 

2. Mrs. RHEA H. ECKEL, Skaneateles, New York. Currently President of 
of Syracuse Zonta Club; Recently Ex.-Secretary of New York State 
Citizen’s Council; one of the best known publicly active women of Up- 
state New York, and the mother of several children. 
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should contribute to development of their ability to acquire the 
thought of others by reading and by listening, and of their 
ability to affect the thought and action of others by speaking 
and writing. We must be equally concerned with developing the 
thinking skill necessary to process the raw material into the 
finished product. 

If it is true, as we firmly believe, that— 


1. These abilities develop most rapidly in situations in which 
pupils find opportunity and motive to use them, 
then it follows that— 

2. The subject matter and problems of the English class- 
room should always be of highest possible interest to the 
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And these beliefs are as fundamental in our philosophy: 


3. There should always be concern on the part of the teacher 
and a concern developed among her pupils that the sub- 
ject matter and problems of the group be such that their 
critical thinking concerning them is of vital importance 
to society. 

4. The methods and processes of choosing and dealing with 
them should be the democratic processes typical of our 
way of life at its best and essential to its continuance. 


It was upon this philosophy that we developed the following 
fourteen criteria, to serve two purposes: first, to help teachers 
see what sorts of classroom experiences we hoped to learn about; 


second, to guide us in our evaluation of projects and situations 
reported. 


Questionnaire Criteria 


Did the Pupil-Experience On Which You Are Reporting— 

. make demonstrable contributions to development of English skills? 

. contribute to the values that result from expertly guided study and 
reading of good literature? 

. result in accumulation and extension of knowledge and information? 

. result from or involve pupil or pupil-teacher planning? 

. Involve opportunity for each pupil to discover his own attainment in 
various skills and abilities and provide him learning experiences 
adapted to promote his progress from his level on—in such skills and 
abilities, e.g., as silent reading, listening, participating in conversation, 
participating in democratic procedures? 

6. involve a similar effort to analyze and to develop each individual as to 

his interests, attitudes, characteristics, and ideals? 

7. involve discovery of problems personal to individuals and groups and 

deal with them so as to contribute to emotional stability, wholesome 
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10. contribute to each individual’s knowledge and concern about general 
social problems and conditions, challenge him to think constructively 
about them, and to develop intelligent ideals (and practices?) to reach 
solutions and to effect improvement? 

11. constitute a laboratory for the practice of democratic procedures? 

12. give opportunity and, to all who needed it, encouragement resulting in 
individual contributions to the group undertakings? 

18. give opportunity and, to each who could take it, challenge resulting in 
individual contributions of high-level value to the group undertakings? 

14. involve pupils’ own evaluation of the total learning experience? 
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Angle of Attack 


One other fact concerning our point of view should be 
stated. We have not been concerned with ways of teaching spell- 
ing or composition or literature, with formulating objectives of 
English teaching, or with general curriculum plans, or with 
plans for electives—in journalism, drama, and other special 
areas. We have not concerned ourselves with setting up mini- 
mum essentials in any phase of English. We have not concerned 
ourselves with preparation for Regents examinations or for 
college. We have been concerned instead with finding and passing 
on to you the records and evaluations of undertakings which 
were designed to develop interests, ambitions, personalities, and 
powers of such widely differing individuals as compose every 
group. 

Judging all projects reported (over 250) by the extent to 
which they met these criteria, our steering committee selected 
seven in which values to pupils appear to have been exceptionally 
high, and from which suggestions may be derived that will be 
exceptionally significant for teachers who study them. They 
range from the 1st to the 12th grade. 


Extra-Committee Comment 


Believing it will enhance the value of this report for you, 
we have secured and included statements from pupils who par- 
ticipated in the experiences reported, from parents of those 
pupils, from supervisors and executives, and from laymen who cooperated 
or otherwise knew of the reported project. 

We have also secured an appraisal of the whole Report from a com- 
mittee of seven laymen! who have studied all the teachers’ descriptions of 
the projects but did not see the valuations of pupils, curriculum committee 
members, or others. These laymen are: 

1. DANIEL W. CAsEy, Syracuse, New York. Instructor in Radio, Television, 
and Public Relations in LeMoyne College; also in Syracuse Adult 
Evening High School; member of Program Department of WSYR-TV. 

2. Mrs. RHEA H. ECKEL, Skaneateles, New York. Currently President of 
of Syracuse Zonta Club; Recently Ex.-Secretary of New York State 
Citizen’s Council; one of the best known publicly active women of Up- 
state New York, and the mother of several children. 
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3. Mrs. WILLIAM LYNCH, Syracuse. Wife of an attorney; former teacher; 

leader in numerous projects for children’s entertainment. 

. Mrs. MALCOLM E. PEABopy,* Syracuse. Wife of Bishop Peabndy, of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Central New York. . 

. Mrs. LEWIs PIKE. 

. DR. NEWTON E. WHITE, Syracuse. Dentist; President, Optimist Club; 
Member Executive Board, Onondaga Council Boy Scouts of America; 
Past President Syracuse Council of Service Clubs. 

7. Mrs. NEWTON E. WHITE, President, Opti-Mrs. Club; member and Home 

Room Representative, Edward Smith P.T.A., Syracuse; trained school 
librarian with two years experience. 


Finally, the complete report will include an appraisal by Dr. William 
H. Bristow, Director, Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Education, 
New York City, of this study as a whole—the teaching projects, the 
Curriculum Committee’s thinking, the comments of the critics, and the 
implications of the report for other teachers. 


Let's Go West!* 
Sample Teaching Project Studied by 
NYSEC Curriculum Committee 


School: George Washington Junior High, Endicott, New York 
Grade: 9 Teacher: Madelyn C. Mead 


aot 





Description of Project 
Madelyn C. Mead 
Objectives: 

1. To give an unlimited variety of subjects and places for 
composition. 

2. To give ample ways for pupil planning and direction. 

3. To give functional teaching for language skills to any 
extent the teacher found wise and beneficial. 

4. To give opportunities for interesting oral reports and 
discussions. 

5. To give the pupils an opportunity to evaluate the results 
they achieved. 

Approach: 

Beginning with the second ten-week period of the fall term, 
we used two days of our English class pericds to talk about the 
things we did last summer and what we hoped to do next sum- 
mer. Two of the three English classes expressed a desire to 
travel and see new places. They thought it would be fun to do a 
unit of work in English on travel. We limited it to the United 
States, and the majority in each class voted to take a trip out 
West. 

Preparation: 

The pupils of each class organized into groups or commit- 

tees. Then each group decided which way it wanted to travel: 


*Lacking space to publish all the projects in this issue, we print Mrs. Mead’s as a typical 
example, from a grade level that will interest many of our readers. 
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1. by car, 2. by train, 3. by boat, 4. by bus. In each class we had 
two groups which went by car. There was some shifting of 
pupils then to other committees for many had chosen friends 
with whom to work at first. In many instances they preferred a 
different means of travel. Each pupil was given as much chance 
as possible to work with those he wished and yet travel by the 
means of conveyance he wished. When all of this was settled 
each committee chose a chairman. 

Some pupils wanted to know who could gather information 
for their trip and where it could be found. A list was made by 
students of various places. Our next step in preparation for our 
trip was to write letters to the different travel bureaus for in- 
formation. These addresses were obtained from two different 
issues of the New York Times and from various sources found 
under the guidance of the librarian in our library. These letters 
were mailed. One or two members in each committee then con- 
tacted one of the following agencies which best suited his com- 
mittee: 1. Endicott Automobile Club, 2. Soker Travel Agency, 
3. Endicott Airport, 4. D. L. & W. Railroad, 5. Erie Railroad, 
6. Greyhound Bus Station. 

As many books as possible were brought in from the Endi- 
cott Public Library and sent for from the Albany State Library. 
ry cedure: 

While waiting for the material to arrive, pupils and teacher 
discussed about fifty personalities of the West. Each student 
chose one person who interested him and read a biography or 
novel concerning the historical figure. The teacher suggested 
this activity as an addition to the pupils’ background in English. 
The pupils decided that oral reports as well as the written ones 
should be made on each book because these figures would be 
interesting to all. 

Through discussion the students planned that each one 
would be responsible for two articles about some feature of the 
West. Some of them gave the story of the famous slogans of 
the West, the story of the Missions, short articles on famous 
people, the story of the Gold Rush, stories on the opening of 
the West, the Pony Express, the Mormons, the famous San 
Francisco and Chicago fires, industries of the West and many 
others. Most of the pupils brought in maps or other aids to help 
illustrate their articles. The pupiis were given five free-reading 
periods in their class room to find articles that were interesting 
to them. The teacher arranged with the librarian for the classes 
to have two library periods to renew the use of references. 

As soon as we began the unit, the students brought in all 
kinds of magazines, pictures, maps, articles and souvenirs. We 
set up card tables with four chairs each in the classroom. At 
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these tables and in the library, the pupils did their free reading. 
During this time some pupils brought in poems on the West and 
records of Western music, which were played. 


At the end of four weeks, the pupils had received much of 
their material and collected much data for their trip. At least 
one person in the committee had interviewed some adult who had 
gone West or taken a trip by the way they wished to travel. For 
the next two weeks they worked in committees, organizing their 
route and places each wanted to talk about. This was purely 
pupil-initiated. One day one student called to our attention the 
Phoebe Snow commercial on the radio and asked if they could 
advertise their means of travel by giving a commercial. The 
majority wanted to; so we brought up the P. A. system and one day was 
used when each committee gave a commercial which advertised his group’s 
trip. At this point about fifty per cent of the time had been used by 
activities. 

When the two weeks were up, the first committee ready offered to 
give its report. The chairman told the class about the routes selected, the 
approximate cost, length of time needed and things they took along. The 
chairman then introduced the members of his committee as each got up 
and gave a detailed report on a certain section of his trip, previously de- 
cided upon by pupils in committee. Each member brought cards, folders, 
maps, pictures, souvenirs and jewelry to illustrate his part of the trip. 
One boy brought in his own slides and projector. The strip film projector 
with films and the opaque projector were used as they told their stories. 
Each of the six committees in both classes had its turn and it took nearly 
two weeks for the recitations. It was astonishing the personal touch they 
gave their stories of the trip. In several cases we asked the pupils if 
they had actually been there. In some cases they had but generally it 
was information they had read. 

One of the boys in class invited in a friend of his family who is a 
professional photographer. He had traveled throughout the West. He 
showed his pictures and gave an interesting account of his tour. This was 
the climax to the unit. 


Evaluation of results: 


Since this was their first unit of work, it was not too critically or in- 
tensively appraised by the teacher or the pupils. Form and language skills 
were noted to some extent by teacher and pupil as each pupil gave his 
report on biography, articles and the story of his trip. 

At the suggestion of the teacher, one day was given over to pupil 
evaluation of their work. About seven or eight pupils volunteered to act as 
a committee to prepare questions for class evaluation. Some questions that 
the pupil committee prepared for class discussion and notes were: 

1. Did you enjoy your English class for the last eight weeks? 

a. There was no one in the class who answered negatively. 
2. Do you feel that you have learned much in the past eight weeks? 
a. All answered affirmatively. 
3. What were one or two things that you learned more about? 
a. The answers were many and varied. 
(1) more about the geography of the U. S. 
(2) much about our cities and National Parks. 
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(3) a review of the history of the Panama Canal and the West 

(4) easier to locate places on the map 

(5) good practice in speaking before the class and easier because 
there was a purpose and interest in the subject 

(6) learned where to find materials in the library and how to 
use reference books 

(7) a lesson in cooperation and working together 

b. Several felt it gave them a chance for higher marks in English 
since they were poor grammar students. 


Teacher's evaluation: | 


I considered the time usefully spent because: 

1. It acquainted the pupils with many worthwhile magazines. These 
were read by the homeroom pupils as much as by the English pupils work- 
ing on the unit. 

2. At intervals their reading was checked by oral and written reports 
which gave evidence of their reading. 

3. It increased their skill in composition and organizing ideas but 
mostly skill in expressing themselves was stressed. 

4. It challenged the bright pupil to read extensively, do board work, 
make displays; and it did not discourage the less bright ones. In fact one 
poor English student gave an excellent description of the Panama Canal. 
He went into great detail about the mechanics of it. 

5. Out of sixty pupils only one was not ready with his report when 
he was called upon. This pupil needed extra stimulation. Knowing this 
child, I deliberately let him alone. 

6. Pupils were not prodded at any time during the project but were 
allowed to accept the responsibility of senior high school assignments. 

7. So much enthusiasm was shown that the project grew to twelve 
weeks in length rather than the ten weeks that were planned. Each pupil 
as well as the teacher grew throughout the twelve weeks, not only in the 
English language as a means of communication but also in acquiring in- 
formation about people and events that led us to wide reading experiences. 


Committee Evaluation of the Project 


In “Let’s Go West,” one is impressed by the abundance of functional 
materials and experiences dealing with current problems of living. Ad- 
vertising, transportation, group relationships, mass media of communica- 
tion, ability to give and take directions, interviews, exhibits, music, liter- 
ature, hobbies and gathering materials find natural outlets. 

Growth and development of the individual permeate the entire unit. 
Pupils and teacher have Well defined objectives and plans. Moreover, in 
the evaluation of results these objectives seem to have been fully realized. 
English is fun and enjoyment, perhaps a first experience for several 
persons. 

One question comes to mind. Why is the plane omitted as a means of 
travel? Is it a lack of air-age education in this locality? Pupils do write 
to the airport for information; are we to assume that this activity has no 
practical application? Could not a more complete report of observations 
be made if some pupils used plane travel at least one way across the 
continent? 

Motivation of the unit by radio commercials is unique and timely, and 
no doubt will be extended to TV now that this locality has been equipped. 

Speech habits are strengthened through radio programs, discussions, 
reporting, telling stories, explanations and conversations. 
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It is heartening to observe the amount of literature used during the 
unit—literature that points up the social-moral-educational values of life. 
Library skills also receive much emphasis, and care is taken to stimulate 
a wide individual reading program. Both city and State librarians are 
cooperating by lending the necessary novels, biographies and autobi- 
ographies of historical figures of our western country. 

This teacher and her pupils use all kinds of instructional aids—printed 
and written data, visual aids, audio aids and concrete materials. There 
are admirable contacts with community resources, and parents are co- 
operating in completing the unit. Congratulations to Mrs. Mead for the 
public relations program. 

Judging from the statement by teachers, there seems to be greater 
cooperation of all subject fields, of home and school, and of community and 
school. Statements from pupils reveal so much interest and enthusiasm 
that one can never adequately measure the far-reaching lasting results of 
this exceptionally well-worked-out theme. Certainly there has been in- 
creased knowledge and understanding of individual pupil needs, interests 
and abilities, as well as stimulation for continued future self-development. 

Our appreciation and gratitude to you, Mrs. Mead. 


ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 


Layman Evaluation of the Project 


After I read and reread many, many times the work covered by the 
pupils in preparing for and carrying through to a successful conclusion 
this unit, I decided that more grammar, more literature and more English 
in every way had been taught, in this period of time, without placing a 
label on each division of work. 

The pupils’ “will to learn” was retained, since each pupil was en- 
couraged to work in his field of interest and bring his achievements to the 
group. The “carry-over” into other classes was excellent, as the interest 
in this unit spread through the school. The homes, parents and friends 
were called in for their contributions. What could be better? 

The work covered in this unit may dim with the years but I feel 
certain that the experience will never be forgotten. All types of learning 
were involved: oral, written, audio-visual, thinking, planning and evalu- 
ating. 

I hope to see this type of teaching continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary C. MILLER (Mrs. A. J.) 
Statement from a parent: 

“T have never seen Harlan so interested in a school project before. 
They have had committee meetings in the evening and have enjoyed work- 
ing out their trip together. I have been interested in it myself.” 

Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 
Statement from the Principal: 

“IT have never seen so much interest manifested by pupils in a unit 
of work. I was in and out of the room many times during the project and 
the variety of things such as letter writing, radio program, music, slides, 
exhibits, committee meetings, and reports, movies and library work kept 
the interest high and the unit moving forward.” 

JENNIE F. SNApP, Principal 
Statements from teachers: 

Mr. John Powell, the homeroom teacher, in whose room my class was 

held, said that his homeroom students enjoyed the unit. As soon as they 
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had any free time they would sit at the card tables and read the articles 
and look at the exhibits and pictures which were brought in. He felt they 
too benefited by having access to these things. 

“Great interest was shown in the unit ‘Let’s Go West.’ Maps were 
studied and routes were planned carefully and with the greatest detail. 
Many reference books were used to gather materials on towns, people and 
places to be visited. 

“On visiting the class, I was much amused at Lola Bates, a girl with 
a vivid imagination and clever ideas. Her group had many adventures 
including a flat tire and loss of the group’s community pocket book. Each 
had to seek employment for several days in a small town to pay for food 
and shelter until money came from home. 

“T felt that the two classes learned much about the geography of the 
United States, as their facts had to be true and their experiences logical. 

“Besides working with these students in the library, I visited the class 
several times.” 

FRANCESCO LASortTE, Librarian 


Statement from students: 


1. My participation in the project “Let’s Go West” helped me to be- 
come familiar with the West as a vacation land. My group traveled by 
train through the scenic wonders of the Rockies. It proved to be an un- 
forgettable experience on paper and now I anticipate actually seeing it. 
I can honestly say the project gave me a desire to travel out West and I 
have several definite places in mind which I want to see. Up until this 
time, I always preferred to stay at home.—GERALD MCLAIN 


2. Through the discussion groups in the unit “Let’s Go West,” I made 
many new friends who formerly had been just acquaintances. I believe 
this type of work helps us to know each other better and to work harder. 
Each of us wanted to do a good job and find out things which would sur- 
prise and interest others in the class. Besides this, I learned a great deal 
about our country that I never knew.—MAIDA RUSSELL 


3. I appreciated very much the opportunity to learn about the Western 
States by way of my English class room. The impression it left has in- 
spired me so much that I feel I just have to visit out there and see for 
myself the wonders of the West. Since then I have often compared the 
pictures I saw and the things I read and heard about the West with the 
things of the East. When I return, I will have the feeling that I have 
accomplished one of the things that I have a great desire to do. 
—CONSTANCE HARRIS 

4. This imaginary tour I took to the West was very interesting and 
different from the same old monotonous English classes. It was fun to 
work together and try to outdo the other committees. We had several meet- 
ings at home in the evening and we made new friends through these 
meetings for study which were social also.—SALLY RAE ASHLEY 

5. The facts and information which we looked up made the trip so 
realistic that it was almost the same as actually going there in person. 
—EUGENE PETTIT 

6. From these interesting discussions new friendships were formed 
and some social activities developed by working in groups at home in the 
evening. We tried to make it so realistic that it became a great deal of 
fun and most of us forgot that actually we were in English class. We looked 
forward to what new material or story would be brought in for us to 
enjoy. Personally I feel that I learned a lot about our Western neighbors. 
—HARLAN REYNOLDS 

7. There were many things about the West that I didn’t know until we 
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It is heartening to observe the amount of literature used during the 
unit—literature that points up the social-moral-educational values of life. 
Library skills also receive much emphasis, and care is taken to stimulate 
a wide individual reading program. Both city and State librarians are 
cooperating by lending the necessary novels, biographies and autobi- 
ographies of historical figures of our western country. 

This teacher and her pupils use all kinds of instructional aids—printed 
and written data, visual aids, audio aids and concrete materials. There 
are admirable contacts with community resources, and parents are co- 
operating in completing the unit. Congratulations to Mrs. Mead for the 
public relations program. 

Judging from the statement by teachers, there seems to be greater 
cooperation of all subject fields, of home and school, and of community and 
school. Statements from pupils reveal so much interest and enthusiasm 
that one can never adequately measure the far-reaching lasting results of 
this exceptionally well-worked-out theme. Certainly there has been in- 
creased knowledge and understanding of individual pupil needs, interests 
and abilities, as well as stimulation for continued future self-development. 

Our appreciation and gratitude to you, Mrs. Mead. 


ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 


Layman Evaluation of the Project 


After I read and reread many, many times the work covered by the 
pupils in preparing for and carrying through to a successful conclusion 
this unit, I decided that more grammar, more literature and more English 
in every way had been taught, in this period of time, without placing a 
label on each division of work. 

The pupils’ “will to learn” was retained, since each pupil was en- 
couraged to work in his field of interest and bring his achievements to the 
group. The “carry-over” into other classes was excellent, as the interest 
in this unit spread through the school. The homes, parents and friends 
were called in for their contributions. What could be better? 

The work covered in this unit may dim with the years but I feel 
certain that the experience will never be forgotten. All types of learning 
were involved: oral, written, audio-visual, thinking, planning and evalu- 
ating. 

I hope to see this type of teaching continue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary C. MILLER (Mrs. A. J.) 
Statement from a parent: 

“T have never seen Harlan so interested in a school project before. 
They have had committee meetings in the evening and have enjoyed work- 
ing out their trip together. I have been interested in it myself.” 

Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 
Statement from the Principal: 

“TI have never seen so much interest manifested by pupils in a unit 
of work. I was in and out of the room many times during the project and 
the variety of things such as letter writing, radio program, music, slides, 
exhibits, committee meetings, and reports, movies and library work kept 
the interest high and the unit moving forward.” 

JENNIE F. SNappP, Principal 
Statements from teachers: 

Mr. John Powell, the homeroom teacher, in whose room my class was 

held, said that his homeroom students enjoyed the unit. As soon as they 
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had any free time they would sit at the card tables and read the articles 
and look at the exhibits and pictures which were brought in. He felt they 
too benefited by having access to these things. 

“Great interest was shown in the unit ‘Let’s Go West.’ Maps were 
studied and routes were planned carefully and with the greatest detail. 
Many reference books were used to gather materials on towns, people and 
places to be visited. 

“On visiting the class, I was much amused at Lola Bates, a girl with 
a vivid imagination and clever ideas. Her group had many adventures 
including a flat tire and loss of the group’s community pocket book. Each 
had to seek employment for several days in a small town to pay for food 
and shelter until money came from home. 

“T felt that the two classes learned much about the geography of the 
United States, as their facts had to be true and their experiences logical. 

“Besides working with these students in the library, I visited the class 
several times.” 

FRANCESCO LASorTE, Librarian 


Statement from students: 


1. My participation in the project “Let’s Go West” helped me to be- 
come familiar with the West as a vacation land. My group traveled by 
train through the scenic wonders of the Rockies, It proved to be an un- 
forgettable experience on paper and now I anticipate actually seeing it. 
I can honestly say the project gave me a desire to travel out West and I 
have several definite places in mind which I want to see. Up until this 
time, I always preferred to stay at home.—GERALD MCLAIN 


2. Through the discussion groups in the unit “Let’s Go West,” I made 
many new friends who formerly had been just acquaintances. I believe 
this type of work helps us to know each other better and to work harder. 
Each of us wanted to do a good job and find out things which would sur- 
prise and interest others in the class. Besides this, I learned a great deal 
about our country that I never knew.—MAIDA RUSSELL 


3. I appreciated very much the opportunity to learn about the Western 
States by way of my English class room. The impression it left has in- 
spired me so much that I feel I just have to visit out there and see for 
myself the wonders of the West. Since then I have often compared the 
pictures I saw and the things I read and heard about the West with the 
things of the East. When I return, I will have the feeling that I have 
accomplished one of the things that I have a great desire to do. 
—CONSTANCE HARRIS 

4. This imaginary tour I took to the West was very interesting and 
different from the same old monotonous English classes. It was fun to 
work together and try to outdo the other committees. We had several meet- 
ings at home in the evening and we made new friends through these 
meetings for study which were social also.—SALLY RAE ASHLEY 

5. The facts and information which we looked up made the trip so 
realistic that it was almost the same as actually going there in person. 
—EUGENE PETTIT 

6. From these interesting discussions new friendships were formed 
and some social activities developed by working in groups at home in the 
evening. We tried to make it so realistic that it became a great deal of 
fun and most of us forgot that actually we were in English class. We looked 
forward to what new material or story would be brought in for us to 
enjoy. Personally I feel that I learned a lot about our Western neighbors. 
—HARLAN REYNOLDS 

7. There were many things about the West that I didn’t know until we 
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did this unit. By working with other classmates and by hearing them 
relate their information, I gathered a iarge amount of knowledge that I 
couldn’t have acquired by myself in many years. I hope that other classes 
may in the future do this unit of work. They just can’t help but have a 
lot of fun and learn a lot at the sametime.—NELSON WILLIAMS 


8. Besides having fun by working together, I learned a great many 
geographical and historical facts in this unit. My group took a boat from 
New York to San Francisco. We stopped at Cuba. My portion of the de- 
tailed trip took in the ship and ship life and the visit in Cuba. I want to 
go there very much some day for the material I found about the island 
makes it sound fascinating. I went to Europe this summer, and I didn’t 
feel quite so strange about living on a boat as I had learned something 
about ship life from this unit—SANDRA NEWING 
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Committees at Work 
CINCINNATI TO SYRACUSE—Continued 


seem to merit high priority, as well as the implementation of the 
recommendations as they concern the most effective instruction 
in English in our State. The year 1952, if only because of the 
publication of this volume, should be of crucial importance in the 
history of our subject. All English teachers should want to 
participate in discussions that will take place at Syracuse and 
in making decisions strengthening our program throughout the 
Empire State. 
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Look it Up in WHICH Dictionary? 
Leo L. Rockwell* 

Not long ago a publisher approached an American college 
with the proposal that its English department be set to building 
an English dictionary, which the publisher would then print, to 
the common advantage of college and publisher. It is not known 
how much time the publisher was prepared to allow for training 
the teachers of composition, literature, and speech in the tech- 
niques of lexicography, nor who was to do the teaching during 
the years that these teachers would have to devote to collecting 
and editing materials. Probably he did not realize it, but to make 
a dictionary today requires more than Dr. Johnson and a half 
dozen “‘amanuenses.”’ 

The story of the development of the art and science of 
making a dictionary is fascinating to anyone interested in the 
history of linguistic science. This brief article cannot do more 
than touch on the high points of that story.! 

There are various ways in which dictionaries can be classi- 
fied. They fall roughly into three types: scholarly dictionaries, 
usually historical, which trace the growth of the English vo- 
cabulary; glossaries of special fields, such as classical names, 
musical terms, underworld cant; and general dictionaries, which 
more or less fully record the current vocabulary. These last 
range from “unabridged” to “‘pocket”’ size. 

One of the first things then, on which an editor must 
determine policy is coverage. What words shall be included and 
what excluded? The editors of Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary, Second Edition, 1949, state: “Since behind the present work 
are all the vast resources of the New International, Second Edi- 
tion, containing some 550,000 vocabulary entries, the problem 
has been one of selection of terms to be included here. Useful- 
ness has been the criterion.”’ But how determine usefulness? 
Probably the first thing to consider is frequency of use. In the 
Preface to the Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dic- 
tionary, Clarence Barnhart says: “These 80,000 words make up 
99% of the words used in newspapers and magazines, in current 
fiction and nonfiction; they include all except the very technical 
terms used in text-books.’”’ They were selected on the basis of 
“word-counts of over 30,000,000 words in every field of general 
interest.” (Continued on page 30) 


*Director, Division of Arts and Letters, Colgate University. In addition to being an authority 
on dictionaries, Dr. Rockwell is also well known for his pioneering work in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language, as head of the English House of the University of Michigan 
English Institute. 





(1) There is a great need for a revision of M. M. Mathews’ Survey of English Dictionaries, 
London 1933, to bring it down to date . .. Professor C. C. Fries of Michigan has an 
authoritative and amusing illustrated lecture on the history of English dictionaries and 
dictionary-makers. 
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NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNCIL 





Vol. II WINTER, 1952 No. 2 


ACTION URGENT 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION. At its meeting October 27th your 
Board of Directors passed a resolution endorsing the New York State 
Board of Regents’ plan for an educational TV network. Under this proposal 
the State Education Department would serve as the coordinating agency 
for eleven non-commercial stations, to mobilize the educational resources 
of the State for constructive teaching purposes. 

Writing in The New York Times (February 3, 1952) Mr. Jack Gould 
points out that this far-seeing plan has fallen into “the paralyzing grip 
of inertia and timidity.” If the proposal is to become effective, the Board 
of Regents must lay claim in the next few weeks to the channels tempo- 
rarily set aside for educational purposes; otherwise these are likely to be 
reassigned to commercial broadcasters. In order to make a valid claim 
before the Federal Communications Commission the Board of Regents 
must have official support, including commitment by the Legislature to 
appropriate the necessary funds—approximately $4,500,000. But although 
the State Legislature may adjourn within the next six weeks, no official 
action has been reported from Albany supporting the Regents’ plan. 

As the New York Times says, “The crisis—and that is the only word 
which aptly describes the situation which suddenly has developed—com- 
mends itself to all those who believe that both television and education 
must constantly broaden their horizon if they are to make their full con- 
tribution to society.” 

Council members, and all English teachers in the State, have a stake 
in this issue. We call attention to items 2 and 4 of our statement of ob- 
jectives: “to provide unity of action in the solution of our common prob- 
lems . . . and to strengthen the English program in New York State so 
that the needs of our students may be met most effectively.” We have 
forwarded our resolution to the appropriate quarter. There is still time 
for you to make your voices heard as individuals, through your local civic 
agencies, your State Representative, and otherwise. Let us not lose this 
opportunity, as we lost the radio opportunity. 

* * * 


NCTE CURRICULUM COMMISSION. The first article in this issue 
alerts our members to the impending publication of Vol I of the Com- 
mission’s Report, A Program in the Language Arts for American Youth 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, March 15). We suggest an advance order from 
every school, so that English staffs may have opportunity to study this 
provocative book without delay. 
ok * ck 

NYSEC CURRICULUM STUDY. The Council is indebted to its hard- 
working Committee, and to the many teachers who have contributed ma- 
terial. We wish we could publish all your projects. Even although our 
sampling in this issue does not give you full perspective on the Com- 
mittee’s work, your comments and criticisms will be welcomed. 
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MONEY. With costs up, we shall be lucky to break even this year, and 
there is no margin for expansion of our program. We need the renewal of 
every membership, and a thousand new members besides. The Promotion 
Committee is launching its campaign, under the direction of Sister Sylvia. 
Please use the leaflet inserted in this issue to recruit at least one new 


member. 
ok at ok 


1952 CONFERENCE. Our annual statewide meeting, Syracuse, May 2-3, 
promises to be the best yet. Dr. Mersand, program chairman, is organiz- 
ing a powerful battery of speakers and panels. We also expect to show 
you, through commercial exhibits, the latest in texts and devices. Hotel 
reservation cards are about to be mailed, and we advise you to reply early. 
Advance reservations for the Saturday luncheon may also be made through 
Harold C. Newton, Board of Education, Syracuse, who is in charge of 


pre-convention arrangements. 
* * 


COMMITTEE chairmanships accepted include (for the 1952 Conference) 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. H. Crannell: registration, and physical and social ar- 
rangements; Mrs. Milacent G. Ocvirk: exhibits; Dr. Joseph Mersand: 
publicity. Promotion is being coordinated on the elementary level by vice- 
president Mary Elizabeth Conklin. Miss Veronica Brophy is chairman of 
our committee on Council-sponsored workshops. 

* 3K eK 
REGIONAL ACTIVITIES. The Council was well represented at the Fall 
Zone meetings. Dr. Manuel Rosenbloom of Middletown High School des- 
cribed a realistic approach to grammar at the December meeting of the 
Orange County English Curriculum Committee. Dr. Lou LaBrant (who will 
be one of our 1952 Conference speakers) addressed the Westchester English 
Council in October on “Some Crucial Issues in the Teaching of English.” 
At the November Westchester meeting on aspects of a developmental pro- 
gram, Dr. David Moskowitz spoke on Reading, Dr. Joseph Mersand on 
Listening, Miss Margaret Nolan on Writing. Jonathan H. Kistler of Col- 
gate University represented the Council at the October 11 meeting of 
Wayne County Teachers Association. Your president is scheduled to speak 
to regional groups at Binghamton March 18, Staten Island March 21, 
Nyack March 24, White Plains March 25. 

Ba * * 
MRS. ELIZABETH J. DRAKE, of Binghamton, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Council’s Committee on Television and Radio. Other members 
are Sister M. Sylvia of Buffalo, and Charles R. Boothby, Port Chester High 
School. 

* a” * 
COLLEGE MEMBERS of the Council are reminded of the Spring con- 
ference of the College Conference on Composition and Communication, to 
be held at Cleveland March 28-29. Several of the scheduled speakers and 
panel chairmen are from New York State. 

* * ck 
THE 1952 STUDY CONFERENCE of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International will be held April 14-18 at Philadelphia. Topic: 
“Guiding Children in Freedom and Responsibility.” 

ok * * 
CONGRATULATIONS to the State Bureau of Curriculum Development 
on its new bi-monthly publication, “Schools in Action.” 
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Experimentation with New Spelling Materials 
Margaret B. Parke* 


Selected elementary and secondary schools of New York City are ex- 
perimenting with new instructional materials in spelling as part of a 
language arts project carried on cooperatively by the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, the Division of Elementary Schools, and the Division of Junior 
High Schools. Careful study of the problems faced by classroom teachers in 
trying to relate the teaching of spelling to the language arts program as 
well as to the general educational program as outlined in Curriculum De- 
velopment in the Elementary Schools indicated the need for these new 
materials. 

Three word lists and a teacher’s manual are in current use. The lists 
are known as Spelling Words—List A, List B, and List C. These word 
lists differ from ordinary spellers in four ways. First, words in them are 
alphabetically arranged. This arrangement enables children to use their 
lists much as they would use a dictionary to find the words they need in 
their daily writing. After they have referred to words many times in 
writing, the list becomes a check list for which spelling tests can be con- 
structed as a basis for a program of systematic instruction. Secondly, words 
are arranged in ten learning levels rather than in terms of grade lists. 
Each word has been assigned to one of the levels in accordance with the 
number of times it was used by children in a nation-wide survey made by 
Rinsland.! For instance, Level I words were used 3000 times or more in 
that study as compared with Level 10 words which were used less than 
twenty-five times. Thirdly, words are repeated from list to list to insure 
mastery. List A contains 254 words selected from those most often used 
by children when they write. These same words appear among the thou- 
sand words presented in List B. Similarly, words in List B are included 
among the 5000 words given in List C. Thus pupils in upper grades who 
have not mastered the basic words are given an opportunity to study them 
in a new setting without feeling the stigma that generally accompanies 
study for a lower grade book. Fourthly, words in the first two lists are 
written in manuscript or in both manuscript and cursive writing as the 
children will be expected to write them. This procedure relates the teach- 
ing of spelling and handwriting and is particularly helpful in pointing up 
the joining of letters in cursive writing. Additional help in forming in- 
dividual letters is provided in the inside cover of the booklet. 

Suggestions for the teaching of spelling are presented in the Manual 
to Guide Experimentation with Spelling Lists A, B, and C. Some of the 
highlights of the program follow: 

1. Time allotted to the teaching of spelling is used entirely for the 
purpose of improving spelling techniques, Concepts and meanings are re- 
called and reviewed, but they are initially developed in relation to experi- 
ence, in reading and in discussion. 

2. Spelling is taught functionally through the use of reference lists as 
words are needed in daily writing and also in an orderly, systematic way 
according to the test-study-test plan. In the functional approach pupils are 
encouraged to use in their writing words that best express their thoughts 
regardless of whether or not these words appear on a basic list. They are 
given help in finding the words they need in spelling lists and in diction- 
aries. At times the teacher or another child spells for them to avoid un- 





(1) Henry D. Rinsland. A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 


*Associate Professor, Brooklyn College. 
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necessary discouragement. The systematic program of instruction is de- 
signed to insure automatic mastery of frequently used words. 

3. Emphasis is placed on classroom organization that makes individual- 
ization of instruction possible. Test words are selected from the basic 
word Jist by the teacher or by the teacher and pupils in terms of the 
pupils’ writing needs and with regard for their reading ability. 

4, Skills in alphabetizing are learned in normal, useful situations. No 
artificial assignments are needed to teach them. 

5. Each child keeps an individual study list containing words mis- 
spelled on tests and in daily writing. 

6. Each child works with a buddy who tests his mastery of words on 
his own study list. Together they pronounce words for each other in test 
situations and check on the accuracy of results. Cooperation is encouraged. 

7. Methods of studying words are suggested; they are not prescriptive. 
The teacher is free to make adaptations most suitable in her situation, but 
teaching is directed to words most often misspelled by the specific chil- 
dren being taught. 

8. Fundamental habits of study necessary to apply spelling skills in 
actual writing situations are inculcated by emphasizing the following: 

Any word written for the first time or about which there is doubt 

is analyzed (a) for sounds and syllables, (b) to see if it is spelled 

as it sounds, and (c) to find hard spots that must be visualized. 

All doubtful spellings in writing are checked. 

All written work to be read by others is proofread first for thought 

and secondly for spelling and other errors. 

9. Suggestions are given for independent seat activities to be carried 
on in connection with the use of each word list. These are so arranged 
that they can be easily selected by the teacher to suit whatever needs may 
arise in the class. 

10. Progress is evaluated on an individual basis. Inventory, dictation, 
and proofreading tests are used, but the final criterion of success is the 
child’s ability to spell correctly in his daily writing. 





The materials referred to by Dr. Parke may be obtained by sending check or money order 
(payable to Auditor, Board of Education) to Publications Divisions, Room 108, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Spelling Lists: A, 20c; B, 30ce; C, 25¢; Manual for experi- 
mentation with these lists, 50c. 


Spelling at Peekskill” 


J. E. Scott, Hilan B. Gedney, G. Leroy Hart, 
Roger H. Williams, Richard K. Corbin 


1. SPELLING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF PEEKSKILL 


Hilan B. Gedney** 

Most children can learn to spell if spelling is taught rightly and if 
the children are not required to master an overwhelmingly large spelling 
vocabulary apart from any practical use in the elementary school. 

Teachers should be reasonable in the demands placed upon young chil- 
dren for accuracy in spelling in all of their writings. To demand that 
children know the spelling of every word used in all kinds of writing 
handicaps their free expression and also discourages children in learning 
to spell. Each child should learn the words he needs. 

To carry out the above philosophy, it is necessary that certain objec- 








*This report was prepared cooperatively by the teaching staffs of the Peekskill public schools, 
under the coordination of J. E. Scott, Superintendent of Schools. 





**Director of Elementary Education, Peekskill. 
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tives, techniques and procedures be utilized by all teachers in teaching 
children to learn to spell. A basic spelling program is used in the Peek- 
skill elementary schools in grades 2 through 6. There is no formal spelling 
in grade 1. The spelling series used is the Day-by-Day Speller, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. Some teachers use the hard cover edition 
and some use the workbook edition. Both editions provide suggested tech- 
niques for teachers and pupils to follow. 

In addition to the basic list of words found in the speller, supple- 
mentary words are added which children encounter in their study of various 
units and activities in the elementry school. Such words are selected only 
if they have meaning for the child and if they seem to be words that 
children of each age level wiil use in their everyday use of words. This 
means, then, that those words infrequently used by children will not become 
part of the supplementary list. 

Children must have a method for studying and learning spelling. The 
following five steps in learning to spell a word are used by teachers and 
pupils: 

1. Pronounce the word. Use it correctly in a sentence. 

2. See the word. Say it. Say it by syllables. Say the letters in order. 

3. Close your eyes and spell the word. Check your spelling. Be sure it 
is correct. 

4. Write the word correctly. Make every letter carefully. Dot the i’s. 
Cross the t’s. Close the o’s. 

5. Cover the word and write it. If the spelling is correct, cover the 
word and write it again. If it is correct, cover it and write it once more. 

There are two recognized plans of spelling instruction. One is called 
the test-study plan. This means that children are first tested on a list of 
words and then words missed are studied and re-tests are given. The 
second plan is called the teach-study-test method and is usually used in 
grades 2 and 3 and with slow-learning groups in all grades. Both plans 
are used in Peekskill. All teachers give a complete test of the words 
studied weekly. Each child keeps a record of the words misspelled on these 
tests. This makes spelling more individualized to meet the needs of each 
boy and girl. Besides the weekly test, periodic test every six or eight weeks 
on all words learned to date are given in all grades. 

Spelling, as found in written English work particularly, and also in 
other written work, is emphasized by the teachers. As mentioned pre- 
viously, most of this emphasis is placed on those words which have direct 
meaning to the child and will be used frequently by him. How to use the 
dictionary to find the correct spelling of such words is taught in grades 
4, 5, 6. This permits more independence by the child. Dictionaries are 
available in all of these grades in the Peekskill schools. 

Since the elementary teachers believe that children need to do more than 
learn a basic list of words, two kinds of marks are given on the report 
card. One mark is given for assigned spelling words as taught in spelling 
lessons. A second mark is given to children on their use of spelling. This 
relates directly to spelling outside of spelling class and therefore it is 
constantly emphasized by the teacher. 

In conclusion, the following points might be made. Any plan of in- 
struction requires both supervision and direction, Spelling is learned not 
through the memorizing of words, but through the meaning, writing and 
use of words. Research has established the fact that 3,000 well selected 
words make up 97.6% of the words most commonly used by all people in 
speaking and writing. Our goal then is to spell (in writing) a core of 
approximately 3,000 well selected words, the most useful words, by the 
end of the sixth grade. 
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We are using as our guide “Learning to Spell,” a bulletin issued by 
the Bureau of Curriculum Development in the Division of Elementary 
Education of the New York State Education Department. Much of the 
material as stated here has been taken from this bulletin. 


2. HOW SPELLING IS TAUGHT IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OUTSIDE OF ENGLISH, WHERE IT IS TAUGHT 
AS A TOOL SUBJECT 


G. Leroy Hart* 

Mathematics 

Spelling is brought to the attention of students in 7th and 9th grades 
by word lists kept in notebooks. No deductions for misspelled words are 
made on math tests. However, one teacher reports that spelling words are 
given as part of regular tests. 
Science 

Spelling is taught and tested as a separate subject in one science 
teacher’s ciasses. Other teachers use different devices to call attention to new 
words such as the lists given at the end of each chapter. Misspelled words 
in reports are checked and in some cases credit is taken off. No deductions 
are made for misspelled words in regular science tests. 
Social Studies 

Errors in misspelled words are brought to students’ attention and 
corrections made. On tests no deductions are made unless there are an un- 
usual number of misspelled words. When a teacher is scheduled the same 
class for English, it is common practice to use social studies work in the 
spelling lists taught in English. 
Wood Shop 

Spelling is taught and words on tests are often graded for spelling 
accuracy. 
Personal Typing 

Proofreading typed copy is required, so misspelled words must be 
recognized. Deductions are made for all errors on daily work and tests. 
Art 

On tests misspelled words are corrected and students’ attention called 
to errors. 


3. HOW SPELLING IS TAUGHT IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OUTSIDE OF ENGLISH, WHERE IT IS TAUGHT 
AS A TOOL SUBJECT 


Roger H. Williams** 

In the Peekskill High School spelling as a tool subject is, in my opinion, 
most adequately taught in our English classes. The practices regarding the 
teaching of spelling in the other subject-matter areas are as follows: 
Commercial Subjects 

All teachers teach correct spelling of all words as an essential in com- 
mercial work. All teachers correct all misspelled words in all work handed 
in. All teachers drill on correct spelling of vocabulary of their subject. 
Three teachers drill regularly on spelling per se. 

Citizenship Education 

All teachers correct misspelled words and drill upon correct spelling 
of words important to their subject. Two teachers make notebook lists 
of misspelled words and drill upon their correct spelling. 

Foreign Languages 
All teachers correct all mispelled words. All teachers teach spelling in 





*Principal, Junior High School, Peekskill. 





**Principal, Peekskill High School. 
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terms of their language field. In matters of vocabulary all students must 
spell the English word correctly as well as the foreign equivalent. Regents 
deduct %4 point for each misspelled word in dictation. English spelling is 
carefully checked. The amount of deducted credit depends upon the question. 
Science and Health 

All teachers correct all misspelled words. New words and words im- 
portant to the vocabulary of the subject are subjects for drill in correct 
spelling. Lists of such words are compiled for the above drill. Two teachers 
deduct credit for such misspelled words. 
Homemaking 

All teachers correct all misspelled words. Words essential to the 
vocabulary of the subject must be correctly spelled or credit is deducted 
on all tests. Incorrect spelling, when continued, receives the personal at- 
tention of the teacher. 
Mathematics 

All teachers teach students correct spelling of vocabulary words of 
their subject. When such words are incorrectly spelled they are called to 
the attention of the student. 
Art 

All misspelled words are corrected. Any misspelled words on work 
handed in must be corrected by the student. Special attention is called to 
all vocabulary words of the subject. 
Shop 

All misspelled words are corrected on all written work. Special em- 
phasis is laid upon the vocabulary of the subject. 


4, HOW SPELLING IS TAUGHT IN SECONDARY ENGLISH 
AS A TOOL SUBJECT 
Richard K. Corbin* 

Like the teaching of all other linguistic skills, the teaching of spelling 
offers a problem for which there is no simple solution. Misspelling first 
became a problem of wide, popular concern about a century ago, when the 
publication of Webster’s “blue-back speller” focused attention on the need 
for greater standardization of English spelling in a world that was be- 
coming increasingly dependent on the written word, in business, in govern- 
ment, and in general affairs. Once the conventions of spelling had been 
codified, because of its conspicuousness, misspelling became a source of 
stigma, both in the business and in the social life of the nation. Indeed, in 
the minds of many people, spelling became the primary device for measur- 
ing the intellectual and social soundness of their fellowmen. It ranked, in 
their minds, at the top of the list of desirable skills that an educated man 
was expected to possess, and in response to this preoccupation, 100% 
spelling became an important educational goal of the 19th century. 

At that time, the teaching of spelling was, relatively, a simpler matter 
than it now is for a number of reasons: 

1. Only a select group, intellectually, of the young people of each com- 
munity entered the high school, to emerge later with the stamp “educated.” 
This group consisted almost wholly of pupils with academic leanings, to 
whom the “learning of words” came easily. 

2. There were many fewer words in general use, so that the spelling 
needs of the group were more easily predictable than they now are. 

3. The economic and social pressure on the student to master spelling 
was more real in the 1800’s than now. An employer of that time, for in- 
stance, was more likely to deal severely with an employee for careless or 
casual misspelling; today employers complain, but seldom take action 





*Chairman, English Department, Peekskill High School. 
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unless the spelling of the employee results in actual business loss. Em- 
ployers today seldom if ever consult the school about the spelling abilities 
of prospective workers, though in employment practices of an earlier day, 
a good “spelling mark” was given great weight. Graduates of the earlier 
high schools were almost entirely and immediately absorbed into the more 
important and responsible positions in the life of the community; today 
the high school graduate finds himself but partway through his educa- 
tional apprenticeship, and those who terminate their formal education at 
this level enter into relatively unimportant positions, for few of which 
the accurate spelling of words is an essential qualification. 

With the weakening of such pressures upon the student, there is 
understandably less reason today for him to work energetically at “learn- 
ing to spell” and there is consequently, too, a tendency on the part of 
teachers to place more emphasis upon those communication skills that 
appear more generally desired by the community and of more practical 
benefit to the student in his future economic and social life. 

In view of these historical facts about spelling, the following con- 
clusions seem justified: 

1. In spite of the repeated urgings by individuals that spelling be 
made more important in the curriculum, there is little real pressure brought 
to bear in our society today to cause people to strive actively for 100% 
spelling, even if such were attainable. 

2. The tremendous (“tremendous” is here used advisedly) increase in 
our modern use of mass media of communication and the quantities of in- 
formation that have become available to the ordinary citizen have so ex- 
panded the common vocabulary that spelling is no longer the relatively 
simple “parlor game” that it once was, in the days of the “old-fashioned 
spelling bee.” 

3. Among the world’s major languages, English is one of the most 
irregular phonetically and therefore one of the most difficult to translate 
into written symbols. Efforts to simplify English spelling, however, have 
met with staunch resistance—often from the very critics who ask for 
“more and better teaching of spelling”—and little progress has been made. 

4. Faced with an increasingly complex world for which to prepare stu- 
dents, the teacher has generally followed the sound rule of “putting first 
things first.” In the use of English, clarity and honesty of expression 
have emerged as essentials and the alert teacher has responded by placing 
increasing emphasis upon these skills. This has resulted, naturally, in 
less time and emphasis devoted directly to spelling, the placing of super- 
fluous punctuation, and other language conventions that once claimed so 
large a part of the teacher’s time and attention. 

In spite of these handicaps facing both the teacher and the child today, 
there is every reason to believe that the spelling of a representative group 
of young people would equal or excel that of a comparable group of 50 or 
100 years ago. At least there is no reliable evidence to show that they would 
exhibit less proficiency in spelling today than formerly. In fact, if a test 
were made, a group of present high school seniors would probably spell as 
well as a group of high school-educated business men. The often expressed 
notion that “young people today can’t spell as well as they used to” is based 
on sentiment rather than on evidence. 

The question naturally suggest itself, then: If less emphasis is placed 
on spelling today than formerly, how is it possible to claim that children 
spell as well or better today than in former times? This question is best 
answered by the following observations: 

1. The techniques for teaching spelling have been constantly improved. 
Scientific study of the problem has provided teachers with more effective 
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methods, with more practical teaching materials, and with more reliable 
lists of commonly misspelled words. 

2. The current and respectable doctrine that regards good spelling 
(as well as many other phases of language usage) as a social rather than 
an academic accomplishment encourges students to mke a more realistic 
and intelligent approach to the problem of spelling improvement. 

3. Scientifically constructed lists of common words that are frequently 
misspelled are now available to teachers and make it possible to set at- 
tainable spelling goals before the student. Until recently, spelling lists 
were nonselective and a majority of the words they contained seldom if 
ever became a part of the child’s experience. 

4. Today’s young people, on the whole, “experience” more words, both 
spoken and written, than has any previous generation. As a result, they 
are more used to words and word forms. A hundred years ago, only a small 
part of the community devoted extensive time to reading; today a person 
can scarcely refocus his eyes without finding more words in view—on 
bill boards, street signs, newspapers, packaged goods, and the like. The 
current concern about the decrease in book-reading by all people—and 
not by students alone—overlooks the fact that people today read not less 
but more than ever before. But they read different materials. Their reading 
attention is diffused rather than concentrated—just as their thinking is 
necessarily becoming more and more diffused by the growing complexity 
of life. In spite of the changing nature of reading, however, and in spite of 
the increasing emphasis placed on the spoken word by radio and television, 
young people today “see” more words than any comparable group ever has 
before. 

Specific Methods Used to Improve Spelling 

Specific methods used to teach spelling in the junior and senior high 
schools vary widely, of course, according to the level and to the needs of a 
particular class. Each teacher, too, has devices for teaching with which he 
or she has become particularly adept through long experience. But, in 
general, the problem of poor spelling is attacked by all teachers essentially 
in the following ways: 

1. The nature of the language itself is explored to give students a 
background both for spelling and for other phases of good English usage. 

2. The few reliable rules that govern English spelling are taught and 
the student encouraged to apply them whenever possible. 

3. The principles of word construction in English—stem words, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, inflectional endings and changes—are taught. 

4. Carefully selected lists of commonly misspelled words—often re- 
ferred to as the “Demons’—are studied and used in periodic testing. 
Each student is encouraged to keep a list of his own misspellings and to 
study them regularly. 

5. Spelling questions are included on all tests through the 11th year. 

6. Basic spelling textbooks, spelling workbooks, vocabulary text—and 
work-books, periodicals with special work-sections devoted to spelling are 
used widely on all levels. 

7. Approximately one-third of the senior class of the high school elects 
the one-semester course Word Study, which incidentally stresses the written 
forms of words throughout. 

In spite of these many helpful devices, spelling acceptably remains, 
by and large, an individual problem. The most fruitful teaching is that 
done incidentally: (1) by bringing to the attention of each student his 
own peculiar spelling weaknesses as they appear in the context of his 
written work, and (2) by encouraging the “dictionary habit”—which is 
the only reliable method by which any writer of English, be he professional 
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or student, can make certain that his spelling is in a form acceptable to 
educated readers. 

Basic to success in spelling, as in all other learning activities, however, 
is the problem of interest-motivation. Students can be drilled in spelling 
to the point where they can pass tests—if the test is given quickly enough 
—but such learning seldom transfers to or is reflected in their writing. 
No technique is known for teaching a poor speller to spell acceptably, un- 
less he himself wants to improve. 


Why NOT Regents? 


Anna M. Heine* 

The name Regents is still spoken with bated breath in many quarters. 
Yet as in the case of the fourth knight that Gareth encountered, closer 
observation shows this test to be nothing to fear; in fact I should like 
to prove it instead something to be welcomed. 

The charge is often made that the Regents examination is one set 
to determine college entrance. The facts show the hastiness of this as- 
sumption. It may be granted that up to twenty years ago colleges even 
in New York State have come to rely more upon the examinations set by 
the College Entrance Board or by their own staffs. A special examination 
has been required for the awarding of state scholarships for the past 
ten years. It may also be pointed out that only about one-fourth of our 
high school graduates enter college; yet many more take the Regents 
examination. 

Then the question may be asked: If the Regents test does not suffice 
for college entrance, what purpose does it serve? It is my contention that 
it serves the same purpose as does any terminal examination, and that, 
being drawn more fairly and carefully than any local examination can be, 
it serves those ends better. Can we imagine a school system without any 
examinations? Whether we might choose to call them “examinations,” 
“test,” “finals,” or “the Regents,” we would have them. The value of 
review and of weighing one’s mastery of a subject against some recognized 
standard has been convincingly established. Not the community nor the 
pupils nor the teachers would change this procedure in essence. 

Consider how the Regents examination in our own field is drawn up. 
Mr. R. K. Corbin, writing on this topic in The English Record for Fall, 
1951, concedes that it is done carefully, but adds, “not scientifically.” 
Where does care end, and science begin? The October ’51 Reader’s Digest 
carried an article on the methods of the College Entrance Board in drawing 
up their tests. Interestingly enough, the same procedure is employed by 
our State Education Department to pre-test all the objective items on 
the English four-year and three-year papers, and has been followed for 
some years. Perhaps some would urge that no subjective items be included. 
That proposal was very seriously considered for the scholarship paper, 
but the conclusion was that no objective questions measure power of 
organization and mastery of language and style as does a composition. 
Subjective questions on literature are still included, although it would 
be possible to set only such as are offered as one option at present (in 
question 5c). Let us not forget also that there is always a considerable sub- 
jective element in any question even though in form it may be objective 
and permit of a standardized rating. 

When we take up the topic of rating, the Regents have another ad- 
vantage. Within local schools the papers are often marked in committee 
with much more consideration of model answers than the individual teacher 





*Chairman, English Department, Port Richmond High School, Staten Island. 
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eve, has time to give. Papers are sampled and reread at Albany. What 
individual school or community is prepared to give any similar service? 

Over the years the schools of New York State have set standards 
recognized throughout the nation. Many elements have contributed to that— 
the certification of teachers, the long school year, careful local and State 
supervision, an electorate convinced of the value of public education—but 
certainly one factor in their maintenance has been the system of State 
examinations. They have established a respect for scholarly achievement 
that no local tests could match. When our pupils compete with others 
throughout the nation, they show the benefit of their training. Year after 
year the Westinghouse talent search finds one-fourth or more of its finalists 
in the schools of New York State. It would be interesting to see the results 
by States of the College Entrance Board and draft deferment tests. Should 
we conclude that New Yorkers are brighter than the inhabitants of other 
States? Let us ascribe our success rather to good teaching and to the 
establishment of state-wide standards—set largely through the custom of 
State examinations. 

Far from the elimination of Regents examinations I would urge their 
further extension. Why should not these very examinations be considered 
survey tests? One hears increasingly of the practice of excusing pupils 
from the Regents examinations. “The Regents are too hard.” If they are, 
they can be changed. However, to pass the present examinations requires 
approximately a seventh-grade level of ability. Exempting students from 
them or permitting them to take a more subjective local test is neither 
kind nor fair to them, to the State Education Department, to the schools, 
or to the community. Any community that wishes to grant a high school 
diploma for achievement less than that required to pass these examina- 
tions may, and does already, do so. What possible harm is there in having 
as a matter of record a pupil’s rating upon such a State examination, just 
as we have his intelligence quotient and his reading grade from various 
tests? At present it would appear that ninety per cent of high school 
seniors pass the English Regents examination. Ninety per cent of those who 
take the examination do, but how many are being granted diplomas with- 
out ever having taken such a test, let alone having passed it? A truer 
figure, if all our pupils took the examination, would probably be seventy 
per cent. Why delude ourselves? 

The Regents examination is a fair test, carefully drawn up under 
scientific procedures. It has changed over the years with any change in our 
objectives and with tested changes in examination procedures. Why not 
have all our pupils take it? 





LOOK IT UP IN WHICH DICTIONARY—Continued 


But frequency is not the only consideration. Good taste, 
modesty, prudery, or whatever you wish to call it, plays a role in 
word selection. I once found in Bense’s Dictionary of the Low 
Dutch Element in English a word listed with the comment that 
the editor considered it a Low Dutch loan because it was very 
rare in English; in fact he had found it only once in his wide 
reading. Actually the word has been frequent in colloquial 
he-man talk for centuries; a generation ago every country boy 
was familiar with it. It is said that Joseph Wright’s excellent 
English Dialect Dictionary is defective in a certain type of vo- 
cabulary because Mr. Wright’s assistants were late-Victorian 
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young ladies, for whom it was indelicate to deal with such words. 

With our present-day knowledge it is fairly easy for an 
editor to determine what words to select for his volume; he 
knows fairly well which are most frequent and therefore most 
useful; he knows also what should be excluded on the basis of 
good taste. Of the three-fold task of selecting, recording, and 
explaining, the first is doubtless the easiest. 

The second of his duties is not particularly difficult either. 
The conventional arrangement of a dictionary is alphabetical ; 
although this arrangement is from certain points-of-view un- 
fortunate, it is probably the most useful, and is now so well 
established that even college students who have come from 
“Progressive” schools find it convenient to learn the English 
alphabet in order to use the dictionary without loss of time. 

Spelling is unfortunately the one thing most nearly 
standardized in English words, so that most dictionaries will 
list words in exactly the same order. No one has yet adopted 
the suggestion that a dictionary for poor spellers be published, 
so that for example philosopher would be entered under the 
letter f, as it should be. English spelling still wears the rags and 
tatters of ancient Greek and Latin and hundreds of modern 
languages, as well as the unfortunate inovations of ignorant 
scholars of past centuries (rhyme, island). To be sure there 
are a few hundred words which the British still spell badly and 
all except Anglophile Americans somewhat better, (honor, 
honour; center, centre; check, cheque), chiefly because of Noah 
Webster’s good sense. And there are some words which are 
so recently coined that nobody knows how to spell them (how 
do you spell jaloppie?). But most of the hundreds of thousands 


of English words are spelled the same by everyone who has endured the 


torture of learning the standardized cacography which is miscalled English 
orthography. 


Few dictionaries, except scholarly historical lexicons, attempt to explain 
spelling. They just record it. But nearly all modern dictionaries try to do 
something about pronunciation. At this point modern scholarship has made 
it tough for the editor. Under the older, now discarded: notion that there 
could be only one correct pronunciation of a word, a dictionary-maker 
could record his personal prejudices with authoritarian confidence that 
many people would accept it as correct, even if they refused to employ 
it themselves. If two dictionaries differed, argument ensued. I can still 
remember in the 1890’s hearing my grandfather, who was a “Webster man,” 
and his doctor friend, who was a “Worcester man,” disputing hotly over 
a matter of pronouncing a word in which Worcester’s provincial Bostonian 
views differed from Webster’s provincial Connecticut notions. 

But with Daniel Jones’ dictionary of Received Standard Southern 
British, and the Kenyon-Knott Pronouncing Dictionary of American English? 
on his desk, an editor can easily discover the variant pronunciations of a 
word. And in cases in which there is very general divided usage, he may 





(2) Springfield, Mass. 1944. 
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well recommend to his readers the tolerant counsel of the song of some 
years ago, “You say either, and I say eyether; let’s call the whole thing 
off.” 


Of course the editor’s job is not finished with selecting the pronuncia- 
tions he wants to indicate. How shall he indicate them? Linguistic scholars, 
like Daniel Jones, John Kenyon, and the late Thomas Knott, have con- 
sistently used the phonetic alphabet of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion. But the editor of a book which is meant to appeal to the general 
public may well hesitate to do so. And he who hesitates is lost. For he 
knows that English instruction in our schools is so laggard in its adoption 
of this alphabet that most users of the dictionary will be affronted by a 
departure from the inaccurate but conventional diacritics. He may persuade 
the notoriously timid publishers to introduce the schwa symbol for the ob- 
scure vowel, but that is about as far as he can usually go. This one change 
does of course overcome the worst fault of the diacritic system. Until 
English teachers generally are willing to spend the relatively short time 
needed to introduce their students to the phonetic alphabet, that is perhaps 
the only improvement we can hope for in commercial dictionaries. 


Having indicated pronunciation, the editor must now tackle his 
toughest job—definition, the explanation of the “meaning” or “meanings” 
of words. If he is really up to date linguistically, he will certainly have 
plowed through Ogden and Richards, Hayakawa, Lee, Walpole, Philbrick, 
and perhaps even Korzybski.2 From them he will learn that no word has 
meaning except as it is used in a specific situation, so that all he can do 
is indicate crudely the possible meanings. He can’t do even that for the 
affective aspect of meaning, that is, its emotional suggestiveness for the 
individual. So he has a hard time before him, trying to sort out what 
lexicographers call the “senses” of a word. Unless he plagiarizes from 
some other dictionary-maker, or has previously made or inherited large 
collections of quotations, this is a Herculean task. For technical “Schenec- 
tady Greek” and Latinate words it’s not so bad. But the short “Anglo- 
Saxon” words are tough. The basic trouble with so-called “Basic English,” 
Mr. Ogden’s copyrighted little language, is of course the fact that the 
850 words of his vocabulary are words only as phonetic and graphic units; 
semantically each of them has so many possible meanings that the total 
runs to some 12,425 senses.4 


Even when he has defined the word to the best of his ability, that is, 
explained its possible meanings, he faces the danger that people will ask 
him, as Coleridge was once asked, “to explain his explanation.” For the 
words he uses in definition are themselves capable of many meanings, or 
they are unfamiliar to the user of the dictionary. Thus the user finds a 
word defined in words which he has to look up, to find these defined in 
words he has to look up, etce., etc., For some words illustrations may be 
more effective than linguistic definitions. But unless illustrations show 
the meaning, theoretically its user might have to look up all the words in 
the dictionary, a task which few would have the hardihood to undertake. 


Then the editor has the further task of arranging definitions. Shall he 
put them in historical order, with the earlier meanings given before the 
later ones, or in order of frequency, with the most common present-day 
meanings entered first? And what shall he do about the numerous verb- 


(3) Ogden & Richards: The Meaning of Meaning, London, 1923. 
Hayakawa: Language in Thought and Action, N. Y. 1949. 
Lee :Language Habits in Human Affairs, N. Y., 1941. 
Walpole, Semantics, N. Y. 1941. Philbrick; Understanding English, N. Y. 1942. 


(4) See Fries-Traver. English Word Lists. American Council on Education 1940, p. 81. 
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adverb combinations which have recently invaded English: are such ex- 
pressions as sit down, one word or two? And what shall he do about 
synonyms? To what extent shall he indicate the differing status of such 
terms as spit and expectorate? He simply can’t explain everything; what 
shall he omit? 

Another problem which only the editor of a historical dictionary can 
meet with anything approaching completeness, and even he infrequently, is 
the etymology of the word. When, whence, and how did the word get into 
the language? Most editors have to indicate etymology the short way; i. e., 
by enclosing in brackets the period in which it first appears in English 
(OE, MidE, ModE) and if it is a loan-word the language from which it 
was taken (F, L, Ger, Gr, etc.), sometimes adding the form which it had 
in the language from which borrowed. For anything beyond this, one must 
go to other books.5 

In the field of etymology great discoveries have been made by linguistic 
scholars in the past generation. One chief difference between a carefully 
edited and a carelessly thrown together dictionary is found in the etymo- 
logical information given. Although this information is not of interest to 
the casual user, it affords opportunity to an English teacher to help stu- 
dents look a little deeper into the way in which a language grows. Diction- 
ary publishers are usually glad to furnish guides for the use of this 
material. 

When Sir William Craigie came to this country after bringing to 
completion the great Oxford Dictionary, he presented the twelve volumes 
of this great work to President Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge in his response re- 
marked: “I understand that Johnson made the first dictionary.” Now of 
course Mr. Coolidge had not been a teacher of English; hence his miscon- 
ception was pardonable, although it was too bad that no member of the 
White House staff had briefed him on the matter. Pending the revision 
of Mathew’s Survey (see Note 1) we have now available an excellent history 
of English dictionaries before Johnson.6 Beginning with Cawdrey’s A Table 
Alphabeticall, listing a few thousand “hard words” or “inkhorn terms,” as 
they were then called, dictionaries had grown to the point that Johnson 
could attempt with some success to cover the entire literary vocabulary. 
He also incorporated, to the joy of his successors, some of his own preju- 
dices in his definitions. For a long time if one spoke of the Dixnary, he 
meant Johnson, although two other eighteenth century British works, 
Sheridan’s and Walker’s pronouncing dictionaries, were highly respected 
in their narrow field, since Johnson had not bothered with pronunciation. 

A great step forward was taken with the publication, in 1828, of Noah 
Webster’s two-volume American Dictionary of the English Language. This 
was the first work to show any impress of modern lingustic scholarship, 
although that science was still in its infancy, and Webster’s knowledge of 
what had been achieved was limited. But he had acquired some acquaintance 
with twenty languages, and had devoted many years to the accumulation 
and editing of his materials.?7 So fully did Webster meet the needs of his 
time that “Webster” is for many people today almost a synonym for 


(5) Every school library should have such well-known books as: Greenough and Kittredge: 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech; Barfield, History in English Words; McKnight, 
English Words and Their Backgrounds; Bauch, History of the English Language; Jesper- 
sen, Growth and Structure of the English Language; Krapp, The English Language in 
America; Mencken, The American Language; Hixson and Colodny, Word Ways; Myers, 
The Foundations of English, to name but a few of the more popular sources for word 
study. 





(6) Starnes, D. T. and Barnes, G. E. The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 
1604-1755, 299 pp. Chapel Hill 1946. 


(7) S. Warfel, H. R. Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America, N. Y., 1936, for a good 
account of Webster’s labors and difficulties. 
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dictionary. Joseph Worcester’s attempt in 1830 to rival him was successful 
only with a limited clique. Until quite recently the advertisements which 
called the Webster Dictionary “the supreme authority” had more jusifica- 
tion than advertising superlatives usually have, even if scholars were able 
to point out defects which made the adjective “supreme” a bit extravagant. 


The great advances made during the nineteenth century in linguistic 
research, primarily in Germany and the Scandinavian countries, were re- 
fiected in the decision of the British Philological Society in 1858 to create 
“a new English dictionary.” After years spent in collecting and editing 
materials, which came to include millions of quotations, supplied by hun- 
dreds of readers all over the English-speaking world, Dr. James Murray, 
editor for many years, published in 1882 the first fascicle of this work. 
Editorial work and publication continued until in 1928 Sir William Craigie 
brought the huge undertaking to completion. The title New English Dic- 
tionary (abbreviated as NED) seemed less and less appropriate as time 
went on, so that for a long while people called it Murray’s Dictionary; 
after Murray’s retirement the name Oxford English Dictionary came into 
use. Today it is usually referred to as the NED or the Oxford. The last 
name is quite appropriate because the Oxford University Press, which 
published it, subsidized it heavily. 

The Oxford is a historical dictionary; it attempts as nearly as possible 
to list the first occurrence of a word, and to show the semantic development 
by dated quotations extending over the years. Of course only a small portion 
of the millions of quotations in the files could be used in the published 
work, but these were chosen carefully to show as completely as possible 
the phonetic, orthographic, and semantic history of the word. 

Shortly after its completion a two-volume abridgment appeared under 
the title The Shorter Oxford Dictionary; this is very useful for rapid 
reference. 

Meantime in the United States an excellent dictionary had been pub- 
lished, much less pretentious than the Oxford, but very useful pending the 
completion of that work. This was The Century Dictionary, edited under 
the direction of the great scholar William Dwight Whitney of Yale. In its 
various revisions it is still a reliable work. 

A more popular appeal was attempted in several other general diction- 
aries. The Funk and Wagnalls Standard was published in an unabridged 
and a college size. The Winston added to dictionary materials information 
of a type ordinarily found in encyclopedias. In England the well-known 
Anglist H. C. Wyld edited the Universal Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, published in 1932. 

An important advance in lexicography was marked by the publication 
in 1934 of Webster’s New International Dictionary, second edition. This 
thorough revision of the “big Webster” was the result of six years’ work 
under the general editorship of William Allan Neilson. It was a source 
of great pride to the late Thomas A. Knott, the managing editor, that he 
had predicted its completion by July 1, 1934, and actually had a finished 
copy on his desk before the end of June—probably a unique record in 
dictionary making, since publication usually drags on far beyond the date 
originally hoped for. 

In the preparation of this work the services of a large group of experts 
were engaged by the Merriam Company for the various special fields, and 
the cost of the undertaking mounted to a million dollars. The treatment of 
pronunciation under the direction of John S. Kenyon, veteran student of 
American pronunciation, marked a great advance over that in previous 
dictionaries. 

Meantime from the workshop of E. L. Thorndike and his colleagues at 
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Columbia came the Thorndike Junior and the Thorndike Senior Dictionary, 
specially prepared for use in the lower and middle schools, and embodying 
the more recent results of semantic research. These two achieved simplicity 
as well as accuracy of definition, and listed senses in the order of their 
probable usefulness to the pupil. 


For the use of still younger children appeared in 1944 The Golden 
Dictionary, a selection of 1030 words chosen from a comparison of the 
various word counts, with 1500 colored pictures illustrating the picturable 
element. Edited by Ellen Walpole and illustrated by Gertrude Elliott under 
the supervision of Dr. Mary Reed, this volume is a credit to its publishers, 
Simon and Schuster. Besides appealing to children, it is useful to adults 
who study English as a foreign language, since its pictures sometimes are 
better than linguistic definitions of common objects, and illustrative sen- 
tences under each word furnish examples of the more common sentence 
patterns of English. 


For the use of college students primarily, although it has a value far 
beyond school needs, is the American College Dictionary, prepared under 
the direction of Clerence L. Barnhart and engaging the assistance of 355 
authorities and specialists. It is based on the semantic research of the 
Thorndike group, and has special introductions written by such dis- 
tinguished scholars as Lorge, Greet, Malone, Fries, and Read. Its 132,000 
entries include the most important recent additions to the English language. 
All entries, except for a list of American colleges, are listed in a single 
alphabetical vocabulary. Pronunciation is indicated by a modified diacritic 
system, schwa being employed to indicate the obscure vowel. Definitions 
are listed in the order of frequency of occurrence. The more important of 
our increasing number of verb-adverb combinations are treated as separate 
items (e. g. set about, set aside, set back, set down, set in). Many words 
difficult of linguistic definition are explained by pictures or figures: (bas- 
soon, boomerang, frustrum, trapezoid, etc.) 


The type is clear; the paper carefully chosen to avoid glare. A feature 
taken over from the Thorndike series is the arrangement of all parts 
of spech represented in a homograph under a single entry. All in all, this 
dictionary represents a combination of the best thinking in linguistics and 
lexicography of our time. 

In 1949 appeared the most recent revision of the Merriam Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary under the totle Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 
Based on the International, Second Edition, this student edition brings 
down to date the long and favorably known Merriam volume. Two hundred 
seven consulting editors contributed to it, including well-known scholars 
like John Kenyon, Robert Hall, and the late H. H. Bender. It retains the 
separate vocabularies of earlier editions. The type is improved. Its 125,000 
entries and 2300 illustrations show its range. In general, it keeps up the 
Merriam tradition of careful workmanship. 

The most recent addition to the Thorndike-Barnhart series is the 
Thorndike Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dictionary, Doubleday, 1951. Its 
80,000 entries include the words in most frequent use and it has many of 
the features of the more inclusive American College Dictionary. It seems 
to cover adequately the needs for a business dictionary; for student use the 
ACD is vastly preferable.8 

The scope of this article will not permit even the listing of the many 
special glossaries which have been published in the past few years. Only 
one should and must be mentioned. Supplementing and to some extent 





(8) Two “pocket-sized” dictionaries, The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary and the Signet 
book entitled The American Webster Dictionary are too slight to be considered in this 
article. 
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superseding the four-volume Dictionary of American English published by 
the University of Chicago Press a decade ago is the two-volume Dictionary 
of Americanisms, edited by Mitford M. Mathews, which appeared last 
spring. This work, also published by the Chicago Press, is proof of the 
tremendous advance made in recent years in American studies. Its 50,000 
items show what a large part of the vocabulary of present-day English has 
been contributed by Americans. It is a source-book of our cultural history 
as well, revealing in many of its entries the contributions made to our life 
by the Indian, the Spanish-American, French, German and other immigrant 
stocks as well as the English-speaking immigrants (often mistakenly called 
‘Anglo-Saxon’) who became linguistically dominant. No school should fail 
to appropriate the fifty dollars necessary to acquire this indispensable 
work for its library. 

In 1582 Richard Mulcaster, the London schoolmaster, wrote wistfully: 
“It were a thing very praise worthie in my opinion, and not lesse profitable 
than praise worthie, if som one well learned and as laborious a man, wold 
gather all the words which we use in our English tung, whether naturall 
or incorporate, out of all professions, as well learned as not, into one 
dictionarie.” How happy Mulcaster would be could he see our present 
wealth! 





Too Much of a Good Thing? 
Sarah I. Roody* 


A psychologist friend of mine has twin daughters aged nine. 
For several months she has been approaching them with such 
questions as “What does this little blot of ink look like?’ or 
“Will you tell Mommie a story about this picture?” 

The other day she asked each of them to draw her a picture 
of a house, a tree, and a person. Now, the twins have never 
heard of Rorschach, not to mention Thematic Apperception or 
“H.T.P.,”! but they are bright little girls. 

“Are you sure,” demanded one of them, “that this isn’t some 
kind of psychology test?” 

If, like the twins, our students should begin to grow sus- 
picious of all assignments given in our classes, more will have 
been lost than gained by the use of psychology in English de- 
partments. Aren’t we in danger of making the pupils self- 
conscious and wary, by overdoing the use of psychological tech- 
niques? May we not also be nullifying the therapeutic value that 
comes from appreciating a piece of literature as a work of art? 

I am a strong advocate of the psychological method, but I 
fear that the over-use of clinical devices may tend to make our 
young people morbidly introspective instead of helping them to 
objectify their emotions. 


*Chairman, English Department, Nyack High School. 

(1) At the risk of appearing to underestimate the reader, may I explain that the tests re- 
ferred to are psychological tests designed to reveal personality disturbances. They are known, 
respectively, as the Rorschack Test, the Thematic Apperception Test, and the “H.T.P.” or 
“‘House-Tree-Person”’ Test. 
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ACTION! 


by Winn, Chamberlain, Chamberlain 


A sparkling new literature text for the 9th grade—first 
of a brand new four-book series for High Schools. Dra- 
matic visual appeal, unique teaching aids, skillfully 
blended selections. Built on the most recent recom- 
mendations of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 
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THE NEW HIGH-SCHOOL TEXT 


Basic Composition, Book One by Philip Burnham 
Basic Composition, Book Two (in preparation) 


Systematic 

Instruction 

in Grammar with direct applications 
Punctuation for improving oral and 
Usage written compositions ... 





If you, too, believe that 


READING IS HERE TO STAY 


If you want your students to enjoy literature to 
the full, to interpret and to use literature, you'll 
want to look into the new America Reads Series. 


Good Times Through Literature, Book 1 


Exploring Life Through Literature, Book 2 
Think-It-Through Book and Teacher’s Guide for each text 


| SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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FULL PARTNERS IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM... 


Word Power Through Spelling by Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8, clothbound and workbook editions. 


By teaching words in meaningful context, this series makes certain that pupils 
grow in power to use language for effective expression. Teachers’ guides con- 
tain a unique speech program by Doris W. Goodrich, Rochester Public Schools, 
which helps children spell better by making them sensitive to English sounds. 


Stories to Remember by Bennett, Dowse, Edmonds 


Planned for the intermediate grades, this series puts children’s skills to work 
to expand and deepen their interest in reading. Selections include traditional 
folk tales, legends, Bible stories, modern and traditional poetry. A defining 
and pronouncing vocabulary included in each book. 

Teachers’ guides available. 
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English teaching at its best for Grades 9-12 


TRESSLER 
English in Action, Fifth Edition 


Courses Also in 
One, Two, a two-book 
Three, Four edition 





Here is all the material needed for good teaching: well-organized 
texts, practice books, teacher’s manuals, and answer books. 
The lively format of todays edition is only one feature of a 
program which has been made inviting and effective in every 
possible way. 


D. C. Meath and Company 


180 Varick Street New York 14 

















GOOD ENGLISH SERIES | 
| Grades 3-8 





: HAROLD G. SHANE FLORENCE K. FERRIS 
Professor, Elementary Education Former Teacher of English 
| Northwestern University Author, Consultant 


EDWARD E. KEENER 


Assistant Supt. of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 





A Completely New Series—Based On Successful Experience 


Textbooks now available 


Teachers’ Manuals and Workbooks in preparation 


Power in Language Usage - Social Confidence 


Creative Abilities and Appreciations 


Helps Chijdren Build: 


An Attractive Functional Approach to Language Competence 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS | 


221 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Represented in New York State by 


Joseph T. Conway—New Hyde Park, L. I., New York 
Joseph R. Hudson—Coram, L. I., New York 

T. R. Loeschner—Delmar, New York | 
Charles F. Perhamus—Caledonia, New York 
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BETTS BASIC READERS 
The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch Grades 1 throaugh 6 


Delightful stories in these readers capture chil- 
dren’s interest and motivate reading. Phonics, 
structural analysis, and other word-recognition 
skills are taught in meaningful situations. Em- 
phasis is on teaching children to think and to study. 
Story Books, Study Books, Teacher’s Guide Books. 


English Second Edition 


Stoddard, Bailey, and Lewis Grades 3 through 8 


The outstanding improvement in the SECOND 
EDITION of this widely used ENGLISH series 
has to do with vocabulary: the vocabulary used in 
each book is largely the child’s working vocabulary 
developed through his basic reading program of the 
preceding years. Eight major reading series were 
analyzed to make up the vocabulary list. All the 
fine features of the original edition are retained. 
Textbooks, Workbooks, Keys, Teacher’s Guides. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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